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Chapter  I 

SKLECTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  find  out  hov/  much 
geography  may  he  learned  from  the  study  of  junior  high  school 
American  history  textbooks.     In  addition,  the  study  will 
attempt  to  find  the  specific  geographical  references  which  the 
children  may  learn  from  each  of  the  ten  junior  high  school 
American  history  textbooks  which  were  examined. 

This  study  was  undertaken  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  t'o  find  out  how  much  geography  has  been  included  in 
junior  high  school  American  history  textbooks > 

(2)  to  find  out  how  many  geographical  concepts  the  chil- 
dren may  learn  from  these  American  history  textbooks 
disregarding  the  geography  which  they  may  learn  in 
their  geography  courses,  and 

(3)  tQ»  find  out  how  much  the  individual  textbooks  vary 
in  the  amount  of  geography  which  they  include. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  became  interested  in  the  problem 
of  the  role  of  geography  in  history  as  a  result  of  geography 
courses  studied  in  college.     In  these  courses  the  instructors 
tried  to  explain  historical  outcomes  on  the  bases  of  existing 
conditions.    The  textbooks  used  in  these  courses  likewise  im- 
pressed this  connection  of  geography  and  history.  They 
Included: 
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(1)  Elements  of  Political  Geography  by  Samuel  Van 
Valkenburg  /I/ 

(2)  Influences  of  Geographical  Environment  by  Ellen 
Churchill  Seraple,    /2/  and 

(3)  American  History  and  Its  Geographical  Influences  /3/ 
by  Ellen  Churchill  Semple. 

The  new  approach  in  these  courses  was  to  study  the  in- 
fluences of  geographical  environment  in  the  grov/th,  develop- 
ment,  strength,  or  weakness  of  states.     The  courses  aimed  to 
show  why  states  expanded  or  contracted,  grew  or  declined. 

In  the  past  history  has  been  emphasized  in  the  United 
States  due  to 

(1)  the  lack  of  .';eographical  knowledge  and 

(2)  the  practice  of  defining  geography  in  terms  of 
place  geography.     Dorothy  Roy  Heath  attempted  to 
correct  this  shortcoming  by  deliberately  planning 
history  courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  those 
phases  of  geography  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  history  the  teacher  is  teaching. 

/I/  Samuel  Van  Valkenburg,  Elements  of  Political 
Geography,  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1939 

/2/  Ellen  Churchill  Semple,   Influences  of  Geographical 
Environment,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  'X  Co.,  1911 
/3/    Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  American  History  and  Its 

Geographical  Influences,  New'. York,,  Houghton"' Mifflin 

Co.,  1933 

The  teacher  must  provide  a  clear  understanding  of  geo- 
graphic factors  and  their  relation  to  history/V  -tn  every  prob- 
lem of  history  there  are  two  main  factors,  heredity  and 
environment,  man  and  his  geographic  conditions.     The  geographic 
element  has  been  operating  strongly  and  persistently.  History 
tends  to  repeat  itself  largely  owing  to  this  steady  unchanging 
geographic  element,  e.  g.,  geographical  remoteness  due  to  the 
sea  and  mountain  barriers  in  evidence  in  the  independent  atti- 
tude of  the  Colonists  toward  England.     Later  the  early  Trans- 
Alleghany  Commonwealths  demonstrated  similar  tendencies  in 
their  aggressive  Indian  policy*  /5/ 

R.  H.  Brown  offers  some  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
Inclusion  of  more  geography  in  the  teaching  of  history.  /6/ 
His  suggestions  include: 

(1)  encouraging  pupils  to  recognize  geography  as  a 
condition  in  history  rather  than  as  an  independent  factor 


/4/  Dorothy  Roy  Heath,   "A  Plea  for  More  Geography  in 

History  Classes",  Historical  Outlook,  25:114,  March, 
1924. 

/5/  Ibid.  p.  115 

/6/  R.  H.  Brown,  "Treatment  of  Geographic  Knowledge  and 
Understanding  in  History  Courses",  Journal  of  Geo- 
graphy, 47:103-4,  March,  1948, 
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8»  g»,  water  pov/er  was  a  condition,  not  the  cause  of  the  local- 
ization of  manufacturing  industries  in  southern  Nev/  England, 

(2)  taking  greater  account  in  history  courses  of  the 
geographical  environment  of  the  area  which  is  being  studied, 
e.  g,.  New  England  textile  mills  were  located  with  references 
to  pre-existent  water  power  installations  used  in  earlier  grist- 
mill and  saw-mill  area, 

(3)  including  geographical  beliefs  and  geographical  con- 
ditions of  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  history  class 
in  order  to  understand  the  history  of  those  regions,  and 

(4)  teaching  relatively  limited  areas  and  periods  of  time 
from  both  geographical  and  historical  points  of  view  at  the 
same  time,  /l / 

"Environment  influences  the  higher  mental  life  of  a 
people  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  economic  and  social  life«"/8/ 
Environment  has  indirect  moral  and  political  effects,  e.  g.. 
New  England's  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812,  culminating  in 
the  Hartford  Convention  can  be  traced  to  the  active  maritime 
trade,  to  the  broken  coastline,  and  the  unproductive  soil  of 


/!/    Ibid.  p.  105 

/8/    Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  Influences  of  Geographical  Environ- 
ment, New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1911,  p.  173 
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that  glaciated  country.    Division  into  political  parties  tends 
to  follow  geographical  lines  of  cleavage.     Lines  of  expansion 
follow  and  are  influenced  by  geographical  conditions,  /9/ 

This  study  is  based  upon  the  examination  of  ten  junior 
high  school  American  history  textbooks.    All  textbooks  have 
been  written  within  the  past  seventeen  years.     These  textbooks 
were  selected  since  they  are  in  use  in  public  schools  today. 
Although  this  study  was  made  at  the  junior  high  school  level, 
it  could  very  well  apply  to  the  senior  high  school  level. 

The  manner  of  finding  the  necessary  information  was 
handled  in  two  ways.  A  check  list  of  geographical  references 
in  part  predetermined  by  the  writer  of  this  paper  and  in  part 
gathered  from  the  particular  textbooks,  was  used.  When  a  new 
item  was  found  in  a  book,  it  was  added  to  the  check  list.  In 
addition,  quotations  of  geographical  concepts  found  within 
the  textbooks  were  recorded  and  listed  by  books. 

The  textbooks  which  were  selected  from  among  those  in 
the  Resources  Library  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Educa- 
tion, included: 

Book  A  -  A  History  of  American  Progress 

by  Fremont  j?.  Wirth  and  Waddy  Thompson 
Boston 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 
1933 


/9/  Ibid.  P.  180 


-  - 

Book  B  -  America ' s  Progress  in  Civilization 

by  George  Earl  Free land  and  James  Truslow  Adams 
New  York 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
19S7 

Book  C  -  School  History  of  the  American  People  by  Charles 
R,  Robbins  and  Elmer  Green 
New  York 

Vtorld  Book  Company 
1937 

Book  D  -  The  United  States  of  America 

by  G,  fl.  McClure  and  W.  H.  Yarbrough 
New  York 
Laidlaw  Brothers 
1945 

Book  E  -  Historic  Currents  in  Changing  America 

by  Harry  S.  Carman,  William  C.  Kimmel,  and 

Mabel  G.  Walker 

Philadelphia 

John  C.  Winston  Company 

1938 

Book  F  -  History  of  the  United  States 

by  Carl  Russell  Fish  and  Howard  E.  Wilson 
New  York 

American  Book  Company 
1934 
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Book  G  -  The  American  Story 

by  Ruth  Wood  Gavian  and  William  A.  Hamm 
Bos  ton 

D,  G,  Heath  and  Company 
1945 

Book  H  -  A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States 

by  William  A.  Hamm,  Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  and 

Elbert  Jay  Benton 

Boston 

D.  G.  Heath  and  Company 
1932 

Book  J  -  U.  S,  A, 

by  Harold  U,  Faulkner,  Tyler  Kepner,  and  Victor 

E.  PitKin 
New  York 

Harper  and  Brothers 
1945 

Book  K  -  The  Building  of  Our  Nation 

by  Eugene  C.  Barker,  Henry  Steele  Commager,  and 

Walter  P.  Webb 

Evanston,  Illinois 

Row,  Peterson  and  Company 

1941 
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Chapter  II 

PRi^VIOUL  LTJDIES 

The  Commission  Report  on  American  History  in  Schools  and 
Colleges  published  in  1944  urged  that  the  student  have  an 
understanding  of  geography,  economics,   sociology,  government, 
and  particularly  world  history  if  Americans  are  to  approach  an 
understanding  of  their  ovm  history,  /l/    The  term  "social 
studies"  is  used  to  include  history,  geography,   civics,  econo- 
mics and  sociology.     Their  content  is  focused  upon  human  beings 
and  their  interrelationships.  /2/    Topics  as  suggested  in 
junior  high  school  American  history  which  have  geographical 
emphasis  are: 


/I/    American  History  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  The  Report  of 

the  Gonimittee  on  Aiaerican  History  in  Schools  and  colleges 
of  the  Aiaerican  Historical  Association,  the  i,!is sissippi 
Valley  Historical  Association,   the  National  Council  for 
Social  Studies,  Edgar  B.  V/esley,  director  of  the  corronittee 
Nev/  York,  The  irlacmillan  Company,  1944,  p.  13. 

/2/     Ibid.  pp.  57-58. 
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(1)  the  Rise  of  the  Industrial  Northeast,  Plantation 
South,  and  Free-Farm  West  and 

(2)  the  Development  of  Waterways,  Highways,  Railways, 
and  Airways,  and  of  Domestic  and  International  Trade.  /3/ 

The  study  of  maps  was  recommended  as  a  worthwhile  sKill  /4/. 

i' 

Pressy  and  Fisher  investigated  the  extent  of  Knowledge  of  ji 

ji 

college  freshmen  concerning  essential  geographical  locations  Ij 
on  the  basis  of  a  master  list  derived  from  a  frequency  count •/5/[ 
Three  American  and  three  European  history  textbooks  for  high  |j 
school  and  one  of  each  type  for  college  Freshmen  were  selected.  ^ 
The  results  showed  that  there  were  one  thousand  places  in  ; 
American  history  with  an  occurrence  from  one  to  over  fifteen 
hundred  locations  while  the  European  histories  had  1,174  | 
locations  with  a  total  occurrence  from  one  to  seventeen  hun-  | 
dred.  In  both  there  were  1,444  different  places,  208  American  | 
and  244  European  with  an  average  mention  of  ten  times  in  each  [ 
textbook.  Certain  names  were  included  which  were  connected 
with  one  event,  or  were  important  for  one  reason,  e.  g.,  the  I 


/3/  Ibid.  p.  77 
/4/     Ibid.  p.  78 

/5/    L.  C.  Pressy  and  R.  Fisher,  "Geographical  Background 

Necessary  for  the  Study  of  History,"  Educational  Resources 
Bulletin,  234-6,  April  27,  1932. 
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battle  of  Gettysburg,     or  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth.     There  were 
eighty-one  essentials  for  America  and  seventy-eight  for  ii^urope, 
^  In  all  there  were  139  different  places  for  both  courses.  The 

classifications  included  continents,  states,  areas,  bodies  of 
water,  countries,  possessions,  mountains  and  cities.     It  was 
found,  as  a  result  of  a  test,  given  by  Pressy  and  Fisher,  that 
65%  of  the  geographical  locations  could  actually  be  located  by 
college  Freshmen.     The  authors  suggested  concentrated  effort  in 
geography  and  history.  /&/ 

Gilpatrick  conducted  a  study  of  seven  American  history 
textbooks  in  which  he  looked  for  indications  of  man's  adjust- 
ment to  his  environment.    /7/    Historical  studies  should  work 
on  concepts  based  on  the  influence  of  climate,     land  forms, 
and  other  factors  on  human  activity.     He  made  the  following  . 
conclusions  concerning  adjustment  of  man  to  his  environment: 

(1)  initial  human  adjustments,  exploration  and  settle- 
ment as  man's  earliest  response, 

(2)  secondary  human  adjustments,   establishment  of  toVns, 
cities,  factories,  and  social  organizations,  and 

(3)  highest  adjustment,  planning  programs  of  development 
of  groups  for  the  future  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  /&/ 

/6/  Ibid.  pp.  236-239. 
^  /?/  M.  f.  Gilpatrick,  "Geographical  Concepts  in  American  History 

Textbooks,"  Social  Studies,  30:28-29  January,  1939, 
1/8/  Ibid.  pp.  29-30. 
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In  a  study  by  Duboc  concerning  the  geographical  background 
of  history  in  the  i^acific  Northwest,  it  was  found  that  the 
distinctive  geographical  characteristics  of  the  region  were 
responsible  for  man's  adaptations.  /9/ 

They  included: 

(1)  Indian  themes  for  art  and  drama; 

(2)  vegetal  foods,  e.  g.,  coastal  people  were  largely 
fish  eaters.  Plains  Region  people  ate  vegetables, 
while  Great  Plains  people  ate  meat; 

(3)  water  transportation; 

(4)  use  of  dogs,  and 

(5)  underground  winter  dwellings  and  tipis  for  summer ./lO/ 
Charles  Francis  O'Hara  in  his  study  investigated  the  sug- 
gested reading  references  recommended  in  junior  high  school 
American  history  textbooks,    /ll/    In  addition,  he  compared 


/9/    J.  L.  Duboc,   "Geographical  Background  of  History  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest", 

Journal  of  Geography,  46:340,  December,  1945. 
/lO/  Ibid.  pp.  341-345 

/ll/  Charles  Francis  O'Hara,  "A  Study  of  References  Cited  in 
Junior  High  School  American  History  Textbooks", 
Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University,  School  of 
Education,  A  Study  of  References  American  History  Thesis, 
Boston,  1948,  p.  1 


( 
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his  list  with  existing  lists  of  junior  high  and  senior  liigh 
school  reading  lists,  and  he  also  classified  the  books  which  he 
examined.     He  enumerated  the  reading  references  which  he  found 
and  compared  them  with,  those  from  other  textbooks.     He  also 
compared  them  with  four  authoritative  sources  of  reading  lists 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  books.     He  found  that  text- 
book writers  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  useful  reference 
material.     Not  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  textbook 
writers  agreed  on  any  one  book.     Three  quarters  of  the  authors 
agreed  on  only  four  books.  /12/ 

Esther  M.  Hirtle  in  her  study  investigated  the  amount  of 
history  which  is  taught  in  fourth  grade  geography  textbooks ./IS/ 
Ten  fourth  grade  geography  textbooks  were  examined  and  the 
material  with  historical  content  was  marked.     She  found  that 
there  were  eighty-five  different  items,  only  one  of  these 
topics,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  appeared  twice  and  there  were 
forty-four  topics  occurring  only  once  each.     Her  analysis  showed 
that  comparatively  little  history  is  taught  in  fourth  grade 
geography  textbooks.  /14/ 


/12/     Ibid.  pp.  36-38 

/13/    Esther  M.  Hirtle,  "The  Historical  Content  of  Fourth 

Grade  Geography  Textbooks",  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis, 
Boston  University,  School  of  Education,  Boston,   1945,  p.  1 

/14/     Ibid.  pp.  76-78. 
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Chapter  III 
PROCEDURE 

In  order  to  find  the  number  of  geographical  references 
in  the  junior  high  school  American  history  textbooks,  it  was 
necessary  to  compile  a  check  list.     The  method  for  evolving 
the  list  was  to  enumerate  the  geographical  references  within 
the  study  of  history.    The  list  includes: 

I.  visual  aids,  maps  and  charts  which  are  instrumental 
in  clarifying  geographical  references, 

II.  physical  factors  which  account  for  the  characteris- 
tics of  an  area, 

III.  location  factors  which  include  land  bodies,  water 
bodies,  and  political  units, 

IV.  resources  factors  which  comprise  the  natural  resources 
of  an  area,  and 

V.  cultural  factors  which  have  resulted  from  adjustments 
made  to  existing  geographical  conditions  and  have  in  turn 
modified  certain  f;eographical  conditions. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  frequency  count  of  geographical 
references  in  the  junior  high  school  American  history  text- 
books, it  was  necessary  to  subdivide  the  original  topics.  The 
subdivided  topics  and  illustrations  are: 

I.     Visual  aids  were  subdivided  to  include: 

1.  physical  maps  depicting  relief,  land  and  water  bodies, 

2.  political  maps  indicating  various  political  units 
throughout  the  world. 

3.  population  maps  indicating  populations  and  their 
movements , 

I 

4.  routes,  showing  trade  routes, 

5«  products  showing  mineral  deposits  and  natural  re- 
sources, 

6.  explorations  showing  routes  of  discovery  and  explora- 
tion, 

7.  charts  representing  diagrams  and  listings  in  parallel 
columns  of  facts  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and 

8.  graphs  representing  quantitative  data  by  other  means 
than  maps  or  words. 

II.  i'hysical  factors  were  subdivided  to  include: 

1.  location  on  a  river,  to  illustrate  the  geographical 
significance  as  a  highway,  stopping  off  point,  and  ij 
change  of  means  of  travel,  e.  g..  New  Orleans  because 
of  its  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
served  as  a  port  for  the  interior. 

2.  location  on  a  coast,  to  show  that  early  settlements 
were  near  water  since  first  landings  of  settlers  were 
made  there,  ocean  commerce  is  transacted  on  the  coast, 
e.  g..  New  York  City  has  become  a  great  ocean  port 
because  of  its  location  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

I  3.  location  in  a  valley,  to  show  that  people  settle 

along  a  river  valley  because  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  availability  of  water,  or  valleys  in 

 mountainous  regions,  e.  g.,  the  early  settlers  made 




their  homes  in  secluded  valleys  where  they  could  raise 
their  crops  unmolested. 

4.  location  at  foot  of  mountains,  to  show  that  the  most 
suitable  location  in  a  rugged  area  would  be  the  low 
lands,  e.  g.,  trading  posts  v/ere  set  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

5.  size  -  large  -  to  show  the  significance  of  a  large  area, 
strength,  e.  g..  The  Louisiana  Purchase  almost  doubled 
the  size  of  our  country  and  gave  added  prestige  to  the 
United  States. 

6.  size  -  small  -  to  show  the  significance  of  a  small 
area,     weakness,  e.  g.,  the  original  colonies  were  small 
and  weak. 

7.  shape  -  elongated  -  to  show  that  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
extending  over  a  large  area  is  disunited  and  weak,  e.g. 
the  colonies  since  they  were  scattered  along  the  Atlantii 
Coast,  were  disunited  and  weak. 

8.  shape  -  compact  ~  to  show  that  a  concentrated  area  of 
land  is  strong,  e.  g.,  in  early  settlements  people  lived 
close  together  for  purposes  of  protection. 

9.  relief  -  mountains  -  to  show  the  significance  of  the 
physical  features  of  mountains,  difficulty  of  passage, 
protection  as  a  boundary,  and  industries  which  may 
develop,  e.     g.  for  a  time  the  Alleghanies  blocked 
westv/ard  migration. 


10.  relief  -  plateaus  -  to  show  the  characteristics  and 
potentialities  of  plateaus,  e,  g.,  plateaus  are  areas 
of  high  level  land. 

11.  relief  -  plains  -  to  show  the  characteristics  and 
potentialities  of  plains,  e.  g.,  the  Great  I'lains  with 
their  wide  stretches  of  grassland  make  good  grazing 
lands . 

12.  relief  -  valleys  -  to  show  the  characteristics  and 
potentialities  of  valleys,  e.  g.,  the  Mississippi  RiTer 
served  as  a  highway  for  shipping  goods  from  the  V/est  to 
eastern  cities, 

13.  climate  -  rainfall  -  to  show  the  significance  and 
influence  of  rainfall  on  an  area,  e.g.,  the  amount  of 
rainfall  helps  determine  the  type  of  crops  to  be 
raised. 

14.  climate  -  temperature  -  to  show  the  significance  and 
influence  of  temperature  upon  a  region,  e.g.,  the  cold 
New  England  winters  shorten  the  growing  season. 

15.  soil  -  fertile  -  to  show  the  effects  which  fertile  soil 
has  upon  a  region,  e.g.,  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands 
were  suited  to  cotton  raising. 

16.  soil  -  infertile  -  to  show  the  significance  which 
infertile  soil  has  upon  a  region  forcing  people  to  turn 
to  other  means  of  livelihood,  e.g.,  the  poor  soil  of 
New  England  caused  the  settlers  to  turn  to  shipbuilding 
and  trading. 


17.  water  barriers  -  accessibility  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  show  how  bodies  of  water  act  as  highways  for 
coRimerce,  e.  g.,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  carries  much  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

18.  accessibility  to  hinterland  -  to  show  how  water  bodies 
serve  to  unite  areas,  e.  g.,  the  Erie  Canal  made  pos- 
sible the  bringing  of  goods  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast • 

19.  degree  of  isolation  -  to  show  how  water  bodies  may 
create  barriers  and  separate  areas,  e.  g.,  due  to 
strong  currents  certain  places  on  rivers  cannot  be 
crossed. 

20.  land  barriers  -  accessibility  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  -  to  show  how  land  masses  help  bring  closer 
together  adjacent  land  masses,  e.  g.,  many  Americans 
crossed  and  settled  in  Texas  because  of  the  lack  of 
land  barriers. 

21.  accessibility  to  hinterland  -  to  show  how  level  stretches 
of  terrain  facilitate  communication  and  transportation, 
e.  g.,  railroads  were  very  easily  built  on  the  wide 
plains  areas. 

22.  degree  of  isolation  -  to  show  how  land  factors  act  as 
obstacles  to  accessibility,  e.  g.,  the  desert  of  our 
Far  West  isolates  many  areas  because  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  traveling  across  the  desert. 


Location  factors  were  subdivided  to  include: 
Land  Bodies 

1.  continents  -  references  to  continents,  e.g.,  Europe, 
was  the  home  of  many  of  our  early  explorers  and 
settlers . 

2,  islands  -  references  to  islands,  specific  or  general 
references,  e.  g.,  there  was  a  movement  to  annex 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

5.  mountains  -  references  to  specific  or  general  moun- 
tains, e.  g.,  the  Appalachians  are  older  than  the 
Ko ckies . 

4.  plains  -  references  to  specific  or  general  plains, 
e.  g.,  the  Great  i'lains  were  inhabited  by  Indians 
and  herds  of  buffalo 

5.  plateaus  -  references  to  specific  or  general 
plateaus,  e.  g.,  the  Appalachian  Mountains  are 
sometimes  called  plateaus. 

6.  valleys  -  references  to  specific  or  general  valleys, 
e.  g.,  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  was  famous 
for  its  fur-bearing  animals. 

7.  coastline  -  references  to  a  particular  or  general 
area,  e.  g.,  many  indentations  in  the  coastline 
make  well-protected  harbors. 


1.  oceans  -  references  to  general  or  specific  oceans, 
e,  g.,  in  early  days  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
around  Cape  Horn  to  reach  the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  rivers  -  references  to  general  or  specific  rivers, 
e.  g.,  the  Rio  Grande  serves  as  the  boundary  line 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

3.  lakes  -  references  to  general  or  specific  lakes, 
e.  g.,  the  Great  Lakes  are  inland  bodies  of  water. 

4.  seas  -  references  to  general  or  specific  seas, 

e.  g.,  the  United  States  has  always  been  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  nations  which  are  located  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

5.  harbors  -  references  to  general  or  specific 
harbors,  e.  g.,  the  depth  of  a  harbor  determines 
the  size  of  the  vessels  which  may  enter. 

6.  bays  -  references  to  general  or  specific  bays, 

e.  g,,  the  Bay  of  Pundy  was  considered  for  a  time 
as  a  point  along  our  northeastern  boundary  line. 
C.  Political  Units 

1.  countries  -  references  to  specific  or  general 
countries,  e.  g.,  Portugal  financed  expeditions 
to  the  New  World, 

2.  states  -  references  to  specific  or  general  states, 
e.  g.,  Flhode  Island  is  the  smallest  state  in  the 
union. 
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3.  cities  -  references  to  specific  or  general  cities, 
e.  g.,  jPortsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  the  scene 

of  the  peace  settlement  between  Kussia  and  Japan 
after  the  Russo  Japanese  War. 

4.  towns  -  references  to  general  or  specific  towns, 
e.  g.,  places  in  the  journey  westward  where  people 
stopped  to  change  their  means  of  transportation 
developed  into  towns. 

5.  villages  -  references  to  specific  or  general 
villages,  e.  g.,  fishing  villages  grew  up  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

IV.    Resources  factors,  natural  resources  and  uses  which 
are  derived  from  them,  were  subdivided  to  include: 
A.  Minerals 

1,  gold  -  references  to  the  mineral  and  its  utiliza-  ; 
tion,  e.  g,,  gold  served  as  an  incentive  for  the 
opening  of  California  for  settlement.  ■ 

2.  silver  -  references  to  the  mineral  and  its  utili- 
zation, e.  g.,  silver  was  advocated  as  a  standard 
of  currency  to  be  used  with  gold. 

5.  coal  -  references  to  the  mineral  and  its  utilization, 
e.  g.,  coal  replaced  v/ood  and  water  as  a  source  of 
power. 

4.  iron  -  references  to  the  mineral  and  its  utilization, 
e.  g.,  iron  and  steel  made  possible  the  construction 
of  sky  scrapers. 
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5.  oil  -  references  to  the  mineral  and  its  utilization 
©•  S»>  petroleum  is  used  in  many  ways  in  industry, 

B.  Forests 

1.  lumbering  -  references  to  the  raw  products  or  their 
utilization,  e.  g,,  at  first  people  carelessly 
chopped  down  forests  without  replanting  them. 

2.  flood-control  -  references  to  the  role  of  forests 
in  flood-control,  e.  g.,  ref ores tration  helped  con- 
trol floods  since  the  roots  of  the  trees  absorbed 

a  great  deal  of  the  excess  moisture. 

3.  ship-building  -  references  to  the  industry  which 
developed  out  of  forests,  e.  g.,  due  to  the  abun- 
dance of  lumber  the  New  England  colonists  estab- 
lished a  large  ship-building  industry. 

4.  naval  stores  -  references  to  the  products  of  the 
forest  and  their  utilization,  e,  g.,  Georgia  is 
famous  for  its  naval  stores. 

5.  paper  pulp  -  references  to  the  products  of  the 
forest  and  their  utilization,  e.  g.,  great  quan- 
tities of  paper  are  consumed  in  the  publication 
centers . 

C.  Water  Power. 

1.  navigation  -  references  to  water  highways,  e.  g., 
Magellan's  crew  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the 
world • 
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2.  irrigation  -  references  to 

the  process  and  signi- 

ficance  of  irrigation,  e.  ^ 

l,,  artificial  irrigation 

has  made  the  desert  bloom. 

3.  electrification  -  references  to  the  processes  and 

significance  of  electrification,  e.  g.,  the  Tennessee 

Valley  Authority  has  provided  electricity  for  many  J 

! 

rural  areas.  1 


4.  industry  -  reference  to  the  use  and  significance  of  \ 
water  power  in  industry,  e.  g.,  the  textile  mills 
of  New  England  derived  their  power  from  water. 
D.  Agricultural  Resources 

1.  food  -  references  to  the  growth  and  significance 
of  food,  e.  g,,  corn  is  our  most  important  grain. 

2.  other  raw  materials  -  references  to  and  signifi- 
cance of  other  raw  materials,  e.  g.,   cotton  as  King 
played  an  important  role  in  the  South  during  the 
Civil  War. 

3.  stock-raising  -  references  to  and  significance  of 
stock-raising,  e.  g.,  cattle  raisers  and  farmers 
constantly  fought  for  the  land  in  the  early  days 
of  the  //est. 

4.  dairying  -  references  to  and  significance  of  dairy- 
ing, e.  g,,  Wisconsin  is  famous  for  her  cheese  pro- 
duction. 

5.  fishing  -  references  to  and  significance  of  fishing 
e.g..  New  England  whalers  gained  fame  throughout  th 
world. 
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6.  fur-trapping  -  references  to  and  significance  of 
fur-trapping,  e.  g.,  the  presence  of  fur-bearing 
animals  in  the  Oregon  country  led  to  settlement  and 
later  claims  by  the  United  States. 
V,     Cultural  factors  were  subdivided  to  include: 

A.  Distribution  of  Population 

1.  urban  -  references  to  and  significance  of  the  urban 

1 

population,  e.  g.,  due  to  the  presence  of  industries 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board is  concentrated  in  the  cities, 

2.  rural  -  references  to  and  significance  of  the  rural 
population,  e.  g.,  the  size  of  the  farm  population 
depends  upon  the  demands  for  consumption  as  set  by 
the  population. 

B.  Migrations 

1.  transcontinental  -  references  to  and  significance  o:^ 
the  movement  of  people  across  wide  stretches  of  ,! 
land,  e.  g.,  the  incentive  of  free  land  caused  many 
people  to  migrate  westv/ard, 

2.  transoceanic  -  references  to  and  significance  of 
the  movement  of  people  across  oceans,  e.  g.,  Chinesd 
coolies  were  imported  to  help  build  our  transconti 
nental  railroads. 

3.  economic  reasons  -  references  to  and  significance 
of  economic  conditions  as  they  concern  migrations, 
e.g.,  during  the  potato  famine  many  Irishmen  migrated 
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to  the  United  States. 

C.  Transportation 

1.  overland  -  references  to  and  effect  on  history, 
e,  g.,  the  early  pioneers  crossed  our  country  in 
covered  wagons.  i 

2.  canalways  -  references  to  and  their  effects  on 
history,   e.  g.,  canals  were  built  to  join  various 
internal  bodies  of  v/ater  for  the  use  of  the  steam-  j 
boat.  i 

3.  railways  -  references  to  and  their  effect  on  history, 
e.  g.,  railroads  brought  the  East  Coast  and  the  Wests 
Coast  closer  together.  | 

4.  waterways  -  references  to  and  their  effect  on  his-  j 
tory,  e.  g.,  the  invention  of  the  steamboat  improved! 
water  transportation. 

5.  airways  -  references  to  and  their  effect  on  history, 

t 

e.  g.,  travel  by  air  has  caused  the  v;orld  to  shrink* 

D.  Trading 

1.  imports  -  references  to  types  of  goods  brought  into 
an  area  and  significance,  e,  g..  New  England  is 
dependent  upon  other  parts  of  the  country  for  grain 
and  meat. 

2.  exports  -  references  to  types  of  goods  shipped  out 
of  an  area  and  significance,  e.  g.,  the  United 
States  leads  in  the  exportation  of  heavy  iron  and  ' 
steel  goods. 
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E.  Manufacturing 

1.  heavy  goods  -  references  to  the  utilization  and 
significance  of  heavy  iron  and  steel  goods,  e.  g., 
Detroit  is  the  center  of  our  automobile  industry. 

2.  textiles  -  references  to  utilization  and  signifi- 
cance of  textile  products,  e.  g,,  the  mills  in  the 
South  are  replacing  many  of  those  formerly  located 
in  New  England. 

3.  luxury  items  -  references  to  and  significance  of 
luxury  items,  e,  g..  New  York  City  is  the  center  of  I 
the  ladles  garment  industry. 

The  list  is  constantly  used  during  the  reading  of  the 

junior  high  school  American  history  textbooks.     If  a  geographi-  ' 

cal  reference  is  found,  then  it  is  checked  on  the  check  list.  ! 

If  the  item  does  not  appear  on  the  list,  it  is  added  to  the  ; 

check-list.     In  many  instances  one  sentence  may  contain  several  ' 

geographical  references  and  they  are  accordingly  checked,  e,  g.,| 

New  Orleans  prospered  greatly  as  a  river  port  which  exported 
1.  '  2.  3. 

cotton  to  Europe. 
4.  5. 

1.  Location  Factors 
Political  Units 
City  1 

2.  Physical  Factors 
Location 
on  a  river  1 


3,  Cultural  Factors 
Trading 
Exports  1 

4,  Resources  Factors 
Agricultural  Resources 
Raw  Materials  1 

5,  Location  Factors 
Continent  1 

In  addition,  a  listing  of  the  geographical  concepts  which 
may  be  learned  as  a  result  of  the  studying  of  the  junior  high 
school  American  history  textbooks  was  made.     These  geographi- 
cal concepts  were  to  be  quoted  directly.     Then  the  basic  geo- 
graphical concept  upon  which  the  quotation  was  based  was  stated, 
A  concept  is  a  mental  image  or  an  idea.     Concepts  are  word- 
symbols  for  something  else.     In  geography  the  concepts  would 
concern  themselves  with  existing  conditions  of  the  environment. 
They  are  needed  for  an  imder standing  of  historical  forces  and 
movements.     It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  physical  features,: 
natural  resources  and  cultural  factors  in  order  to  understand 
how  these  factors  influence  and  condition  the  life  of  the  people. 

(i)!i 


(1)     Richard  H.  Bauer,   "The  Study  of  History",  Social  Studies, 
37:  220-225,  May,  1948 
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First  one  must  understand  the  underlying  idea  before  an 
explanation  may  be  given  to  a  particular  situation.     An  example 
of  this  is: 

"The  i^'rench  nov/  turned  their  attention  again  to  Canada, 
a  region  that  was  furnishing  a  valuable  trade  in  sicins  and  fursj, 
and  in  fish."  (2) 

The  French  sought  merely  to  exploit  the  New  World.  In 
Canada  they  found  natural  resources  which  they  could  utilize  in 
France.     They  found  valuable  furs  in  the  forests  and  abundant 
fish  in  the  waters  near  Canada. 


(2)     Fremont  f ,  'Nlvth  and  Waddy  Thompson,  A  History  of  American 
Progress,  Boston,  D.  G.  Heath  and  Company,   1933,  p.  40 


Chapter  IV 

CONCLUSIONS  aFD  SUGGESTIONS 
As  a  result  of  the  examination  of  ten  junior  high  school 
American  history  textbooks  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how 
much  geography  the  children  may  learn,  the  following  conclusionaj 
were  reached.  |j 

1.  References  to  political  units,  e.  g.,  states,  countries,! 
and  cities  were  the  most  numerous. 

2.  Little  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  physical  factors  of 
geography  in  connection  with  the  study  of  American  history. 

3.  Resources  factors  were  emphasized  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

4.  There  were  few  references  to  cultural  factors, 

5.  Of  all  the  maps,  charts  and  graphs  found  in  the  text- 
books examined,  political  maps  were  the  most  numerous. 

An  examination  of  the  geographical  concepts  which  the 
children  may  learn  from  studying  these  junior  high  school 
American  history  textbooks  revealed  the  following  geographical 
concepts  in  order  of  their  frequency: 

1.  transportation 

2.  location 

3.  natural  resources 

4.  irrigation 

5.  fertilization 

6.  conservation 

7.  industry 
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forests 


9 


water  power 


i) 


10. 


raw  materials 


11.  minerals 

12.  soil 

13.  climate 

14.  agriculture 

15.  stock-raising 

16.  trading 

17.  immigration 

18.  population 

19.  manufacturing 

20.  fur-trapping 

21.  ship-building 

22.  fishing 

23.  electrification 

24.  flood  control 

25.  dry-farming 

26.  frontier 

27.  soil  erosion 

In  many  Instances  the  geographical  concepts  dealt  with 
specific  situations  but  they  could  very  well  apply  in  other 
situations . 

An  examination  of  the  check  list  of  geographical  refer- 
ences and  the  geographical  concepts  as  found  in  the  ten  junior 
high  school  American  history  textbooks  showed: 
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!•  that  the  children  learn  little  geography  in  their 
American  history  textbooks, 

2.  that  each  textbook  contained  on  the  average  eight 
geographical  concepts,  and 

3.  that  the  textbooks  do  vary  in  the  number  of  geographical 
concepts  which  they  contain  with  the  lowest.  Book  E  containing 
only  four  geographical  concepts,  while  the  highest  Book  A  and 
Book  B  contain  eleven  geographical  concepts  respectively. 

In  view  of  the  figures  and  data  it  is  evident  that  little 
geography  is  taught  in  the  American  history  textbooks.  Much 
is  left  to  the  teacher  for  explanation  if  the  more  complete 
understanding  of  history  is  to  be  achieved.     Of  the  geographi- 
cal references  which  do  appear,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
names  of  places,     rather  than  explanations  of  phenomena.  The 
findings  of  this  study  lead  to  the  conclusions  that  all  the 
geographical  background  must  be  secured  in  the  geography  class. 

Some  suggestions  concerning  further  studies  to  be  conduc- 
ted in  this  field  are: 

1.  to  find  out  how  much  geographical  information  for  the 
better  understanding  of  junior  high  school  American  history  is 
provided  in  the  geography  courses, 

2.  to  find  out  how  much  geography  students  may  learn  from 
studying  senior  high  school  American  history  textbooks,  and 

3.  to  find  out  how  much  historical  information  the  students 
gain  in  their  geography  courses. 
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I,  Maps  and  Charts 


Physical  5310323132 

Political  14      20      25       17      15      14      35      32      25  18 

Population  11        880      33  15383 

Routes  6       14  85512265 

Products  9       14        003  14032 

Explorations  1444200026 

Charts  22        33        19        157       18  8 

Graphs  2920       15        68      15  94 
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II,  Physical  Factors 


A 

B 

C 

D 

K 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

Location 

on  a  river 

7 

12 

7 

4 

5 

8 

4 

7 

10 

9 

on  coast 

4 

21 

7 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

in  a  valley 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

2 

3 

at  foot  of  mountain 

2 

3 

1 

0 

5 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

Size 

large 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

small 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shape 

elongated 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

compact 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Relief 

mountains 

1 

13 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

plateaus 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

plains 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

valleys 

2 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

Climate 

rainfall 

3 

7 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

5 

5 

temperature 

1 

9 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

5 

Soil 

fertile 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

11 

4 

3 

4 

6 

infertile 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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II,  Physical  Factors  Cont'd 

A      B      C      D       E  F 


Water  Barriers 


Access  to  other  parts 

of  world  2013401025 

Access  to  hinterland  2033231013 

Degree  ol'  isolation  3422212010 

Land  Barriers 

Access  to  other  parts 

of  world  3203003013 

Access  to  hinterland  1203281124 

Degree  of  isolation  3682142114 


Land  Bodies 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

1 

1 

K 

Continents 

7 

12 

7 

8 

13 

6 

4 

12 

12 

Islands 

9 

7 

28 

14 

14 

4 

19 

12 

11 

1 

10 

Mountains 

3 

12 

5 

4 

4 

3 

10 

6 

10 

A 

Plains 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Plateaus 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Valleys 

4 

7 

1 

4 

4 

10 

5 

6 

6 

1 

Coastline 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

: 

Water  Bodies 

Oceans 

4 

14 

6 

7 

7 

8 

6 

5 

4 

Rivers 

17 

43 

25 

27 

16 

32 

19 

19 

15 

29 

Lakes 

2 

15 

9 

6 

6 

7 

8 

6 

4 

1 

Canals 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Seas 

0 

5 

2 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

Harbors 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

2 

Bays 

1 

4 

6 

1 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

Political  Units 

1 

Countries 

41 

99 

76 

131 

110 

50 

135 

100 

100 

91 

States 

31 

151 

117 

112 

113 

165 

125 

126 

80 

137 

Cities 

42 

61 

49 

64 

89 

63 

62 

74 

52 

34 

Towns 

7 

20 

13 

3 

4 

5 

5 

10 

5 

2 

Villages 

5 

10 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Counties 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 
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IV.  Resources  Factors 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

Minerals 

Gold 

6 

5 

7 

11 

14 

6 

10 

8 

8 

8 

Silver 

'6 

3 

3 

7 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

8 

Goal 

2 

15 

5 

7 

8 

4 

4 

9 

2 

7 

Iron 

5 

11 

4 

5 

6 

4 

9 

9 

3 

8 

Oil 

4 

8 

7 

6 

9 

2 

12 

8 

3 

9 

Forests 

Lumbering 

3 

14 

7 

8 

10 

7 

8 

5 

9 

15 

Flood  control 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Ship -building 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Naval  Stores 

0 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Paper  pulp 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Water  Power 

Navigation 

0 

10 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

5 

Irrigation 

2 

8 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

4 

3 

7 

Electrification 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Industry 

2 

6 

0 

3 

2 

4 

6 

1 

3 

3 

Agricultural  Resources 

Pood 

12 

19 

7 

10 

23 

11 

13 

12 

9 

15 

Other  raw  materials 

13 

20 

11 

25 

13 

7 

8 

10 

7 

14 

Stock-raising 

15 

12 

3 

18 

11 

5 

8 

5 

8 

7 

Pishing 

4 

10 

7 

6 

8 

10 

6 

3 

5 

12 

Pur-trapping 

5 

8 

6 

8 

9 

13 

4 

6 

10 

12 

Dairying 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 
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V.  Cultural  Factors 

I 


A 

B 

G 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

Distribution  of  Population 

Urban 

0 

5 

2 

5 

8 

5 

3 

4 

2 

7 

Rural 

0 

3 

1 

2 

3 

7 

4 

6 

2 

3 

Migrations 

Transcontinental 

4 

11 

4 

6 

5 

11 

4 

4 

7 

4 

Transoceanic 

11 

10 

14 

10 

20 

26 

9 

14 

2 

17 

Economic  Reasons 

9 

11 

8 

13 

8 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

Transportation 

Overland 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

4 

6 

4 

8 

Canalways 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

8 

6 

4 

3 

6 

Railways 

4 

4 

8 

11 

17 

7 

17 

16 

5 

10 

Waterways 

4 

4 

4 

3 

9 

10 

4 

5 

3 

12 

Airways 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Trading 

Imports 

2 

10 

3 

5 

12 

8 

3 

9 

4 

7 

Exports 

6 

10 

5 

16 

24 

19 

5 

17 

6 

18 

Manufacturing 

Heavy  Goods 

9 

10 

2 

6 

9 

8 

9 

8 

7 

5 

Textiles 

10 

12 

1 

3 

10 

8 

9 

6 

5 

7 

Luxury  Items 

2 

3 

0 

1 

3 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

Geographical  Concepts 
Book  A  (1) 

"Since  the  coming  of  the  white  man,   the  region  has  become 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  with  fertile  farms  and  large 
cities."  (2) 

With  the  new  technical  inventions  and  skills  man  has  learned  to 
use  the  natural  resources  more  effectively.     He  has  taken  the 
raw  products  and  manufactured  them  into  many  useful  things. 
Cities  arose  since  they  serve  as  manufacturing  and  shipping 
centers • 

"To  share  in  this  trade,  they  desired  water  routes  to 
India."  (3) 

The  quickest  and  cheapest  means  of  travel  is  by  water.  The 
Europeans  sought  a  shorter  route  to  India  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  trade, 

"The  French  now  turned  their  attention  again  to  Canada, 
a  region  that  was  furnishing  a  valuable  trade  in  skins  and  fups, 


(1)  Fremont  P.  vVirth  and  //addy  Thompson,  A  History  of  American 
Progress,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1953 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  3 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  10 


and  in  fish."  (4) 

The  French  sought  merely  to  exploit  the  New  World,     Purs  and 
fish  were  valuable  products  which  they  found  in  great  abundance 
in  Canada. 

"About  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  site  was 
selected  on  a  peninsula  that  was  considered  safe  from  the 
Indians  because  it  was  nearly  surrounded  by  water,"  (5) 
Upon  considering  a  site  for  a  location  protection  and  water 
supply  for  food  are  important  considerations, 

"One  of  the  reasons  v;hy  they  were  unlike  is  that  differ- 
ence in  climate  and  in  fertility  of  the  soil  brought  about 
different  methods  of  making  a  living  and  different  ways  of 
life."  (6) 

The  North  and  South  differed  in  climate  and  soil.    These  condi- 
tions governed  their  means  of  livelihood  and  political  inter- 
ests.    The  North,  due  to  unfavorable  soil  and  climate  turned 
to  manufacturing  and  favored  a  high  protective  tariff.  The 
South,  because  of  favorable  physical  conditions,  became  an 
agricultural  area  and  favored  a  low  tariff. 

"In  the  South,  where  v/inters  are  mild  and  short  and  the 
soil  is  fertile,  agriculture  prospered  most;  and  that  region 
developed  as  an  agricultural  section."  (7) 

Favorable  temperature  and  adequate  rainfall  as  well  as  fertile 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  40 

(5)  Ibid.  p.  54 

(6)  Ibid.  ?•  94 

(7)  Ibid*  p>  165 
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soil  led  to  the  development  of  prosperous  agriculture  in  the 
South. 

"Fishing  became  an  important  industry  along  the  coast. "(8) 
Since  agriculture  was  not  too  well  suited  for  New  England,  the 
people  were  forced  to  turn  to  other  occupations.     Abundance  of 
fish  in  the  nearby  waters  served  as  incentive  for  the  profit- 
able fishing  industry. 

"Shipbuilding  also  was  profitable  because  the  forests 
afforded  fine  timber  for  ships."  (9) 

The  abundance  of  lumber  led  to  the  shipbuilding  and  trading 
industries  in  New  England. 

"In  order  to  create  a  large  home  market,  they  favored  the 
increase  of  manufactures.     They  felt  that  a  protective  tariff 
would  help  new  factories."  (10) 

The  North  and  West  favored  the  high  protective  tariff  in  order 
to  keep  foreign  manufactured  goods  from  competing  with  American 
manufactured  products, 

"The  building  of  the  canal  was  a  great  step  toward  opening 
the  West."  (11) 

The  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  shortened  the  route  westward  and 
likewise  made  it  simpler  to  bring  products  to  the  coast. 


(8)  Ibid.  p.  164 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  169 

10)  Ibid.  pp.  224-226 

11)  Ibid.  p.  228 
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"Geographical  conditions  produced  in  the  United  States 
sections  with  different  economic  interests."  (12) 
The  variety  in  soil,  climate,  topography,  and  natural  resources 

are  responsible  for  the  development  of  different  economic  in- 
terests • 

"These  natural  resources  helped  to  make  us  a  manufacturing 
nation."  (13) 

In  order  to  manufacture  products,  it  is  necessary  to  have  natu- 
ral resources  of  considerable  abundance  and  variety  as  well  as 
sources  of  power. 

"As  industry  developed  cities  grew  in  numbers  and  in  size." 

(14) 

Cities  grew  when  people  gathered  in  great  numbers  to  carry  on 
the  manufacturing  industry  and  to  ship  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts • 


(12)  Ibid.  p.  288 

(13)  Ibid.  P.  357 

(14)  Ibid.  p.  358 
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Geographical  Concepts 
Book  B  (1) 

"The  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys 
were  beckoning  howeTer  and  were  attracting  several  thousand 
people  each  year  across  the  mountain  passes,"  (2) 
River  valleys  are  attractive  places  for  settlement  because  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  farming  purposes, 

"Until  recently  the  American  people  have  been  able  to 
look  westward  toward  new  lands  where  lamilies  could  take  up 
life  anew  and  where  those  who  loved  to  roam  through  a  wild 
country  could  go,"  (3) 

That  outlook  is  gone  now.     There  is  no  new  country  to  the  west, 
only  the  rolling  waters  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  are  before 
us  • 

"The  development  of  the  West  was  hastened  by  the  steam- 
boats that  nov/  plied  up  and  down  the  large  rivers  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes."  (4) 

Easier  and  cheaper  means  of  transportation  made  possible 
by  the  invention  of  the  steamboat  facilitated  the  settlement  of 
the  West. 

"With  the  coming  of  the  steamboat  after  1807,  an  era  of 
canal  building  began."  (5) 

(1)  George  Earl  Free land  and  James  Truslow  Adams,  America's 

Progress  in  Civilization,  N,  Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 1942 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  226 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  227 

4)   Ibid.  p.  258   

ft)   Ibid.  p.  259 
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Canals  were  built  to  connect  bodies  of  water  to  make  uninter- 
rupted waterways  for  steamboats. 

"Slavery  was  profitable  in  the  South,  by  reason  of  a 
favorable  soil  and  climate."  (6) 

The  soil  and  climate  made  possible  the  raising  of  cotton  and 
tobacco,     iioth  of  these  crops  require  much  unskilled  labor, 
1,  e.,   the  slaves. 

"In  the  North  slavery  was  regarded  as  undesirable  because 
slaves  could  not  be  used  as  profitt-bly  as  cheap  immigrant 
labor  in  industry  and  in  small  farms."  (7) 

Slaves  were  dependent  upon  their  masters  for  food  and  shelter, 
while  immigrants  were  paid  low  wages  and  had  to  care  for 
themselves • 

"Improved  farm  machinery  made  possible  the  cultivation  of 
large  tracts  of  land."  (8) 

Mechanized  machinery  multiplied  the  speed  of  caring  for  the 
land;  consequently,  more  land  could  be  farmed  within  the  same 
time , 

"Stock  raising,  dry-farming,  and  irrigation  made  profit- 
able the  use  of  millions  of  acres  of  nev/  land  in  the  Far  West." 

(9) 

The  arid  land  of  the  Far  West  was  reclaimed  by  artificial  irri- 
gation and  dry-farming.     Stock  raising  does  not  require  much 
I  water. 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  286 

I  (7)  Ibid.  p.  286 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  316 

(Q)  Thirl,  p.  516 
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"streams  which  dashed  down  the  sides  of  hills  furnished 
power  for  hundreds  of  miles."  (10) 
Water  is  a  valuable  source  of  power. 

"Fertile  soil  and  long  growing  seasons  make  farming  an 
attractive  occupation  in  the  southern  States."  (11) 
Farming  requires  fertile  soil,  a  long  growing  season,  and  a 
good  supply  of  rainfall. 

"Cheap  water  transportation  attracted  a  large  volume  of 
commerce  that  favored  the  growth  of  cities  as  shipping  and 
marketing  centers."  (12) 

Cities  grew  because  of  favorable  locations  on  waterways.  Water 
is  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation. 

"a  wide  range  of  crops  is  produced  because  of  the  varia- 
tion of  soil  and  climate  in  the  Southeastern,  Southwestern, 
and  northern  portions  of  the  state."  (13) 

Varying  degress  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  length  of  the 
growing  seasons  determine  the  crops. 

"Where  iron  and  coal  are  found  close  together  in  abun- 
dance, the  result  is  the  development  of  the  numerous  industries 
which  depend  upon  these  two  minerals."  (14) 
Coal  and  iron  in  an  area  determine  manufacturing  since  they 
are  both  basic  to  industry. 

(10)  Ibid.  p.  353 

(11)  Ibid.  p.  383 

(12)  Ibid.  p.  413 

(13)  Ibid.  p.  426 

(14)  Ibid.  p.  397 
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Geographical  Concepts 
Book  G  (1) 

"The  amount  of  immigration  increased  very  greatly  after  the 
beginning  of  our  period  of  rapid  internal  development.  The 
need  for  labor  in  building  canals  and  railroads,  for  operating 
mines,  mills,  and  factories,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
West  opened  opportunities  that  were  grasped  by  thousands  of 
foreigners."  (2) 

The  need  of  cheap  and  abundant  labor  was  met  by  the  influx  of 
poor  immigrant  laborers. 

"Pollov/ing  the  break-up  of  the  great  plantations  was  the 
introduction  of  diversified  farming;  that  is  raising  of  a 
variety  of  crops  instead  of  depending  upon  a  single  product. "(3) 
Intensive  farming  consists  of  raising  one  principal  crop. 
Extensive  farming  consists  of  raising  a  variety  of  crops. 

"The  United  States,  with  her  new  island  possessions,  her 
growing  trade,  and  her  increasing  interests  in  widely  distri- 
buted territory,  had  become  a  world  power."  (4) 
The  strength  of  a  nation  is  indicated  by  extensive  trade, 
possessions  and  interests  in  many  lands. 

"The  fertile  soil,  the  favorable  climate  and  plenty  of 
cheap  agricultural  labor  (slave  labor)  made  it  seem  unnecessary 

(1)  Charles  L.  Robbins  and  Elmer  Green,   School  History  of  the 

American  x^eople.  New  York,  World  Book  Company,  1937 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  285 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  393 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  468 
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to  take  advantage  of  other  resources."  (5) 

Agriculture  Is  the  first  occupation  which  man  attempts.  Its 
requirements  are  soil,  climate,  and  labor. 

"The  governiTient '  s  purposes  in  the  T.  V.  A.  project  are 
as  follows: 

1.  ref orestration  in  highlands, 

2.  creation  of  flood  control  basins, 

3.  water-power  development  to  spread  cheap  electricity, 

4.  reclamation  of  flooded  bottom  land  for  agriculture, 

5.  elimination  of  unprofitable  lapds  from  farm  pursuits, 

6.  back- to-the-f arm  movement,  and 

7.  improved  navigation."  (6) 

Its  purposes  are  to  irrigate  dry  lands,  prevent  floods, 
encourage  farming,  improve  navigation,  introduce  cheap  elec- 
trical power,  and  prevent  the  use  of  unsuitable  land  for  agri- 
culture • 


(5)  Ibid  p.  392 

(6)  Ibid.  p. 544 


Geographical  Concepts 
Book  D  (1) 

"New  and  increased  sources  of  raw  material  and  pov/er  also 
added  to  the  trend  toward  consolidation  and  mass  production. "( 2) 
Raw  materials  and  power  are  requirements  for  extensive  manu- 
facturing. 

"The  development  of  grazing,  mining,  farming,  and  lumber- 
ing in  the  West  and  the  production  of  new  crops  in  the  South 
supplied  an  abundance  of  raw  materials  for  the  great  industrial 
plants."  (3) 

Industrial  areas  are  dependent  upon  a  productive  hinterland. 

"The  discovery  of  rich  new  coal  and  oil  fields  offered 
new  sources  of  power  for  running  industrial  machines."  (4) 
Coal  and  oil  are  sources  of  pov;er. 

"The  grov/th  of  manufacturing  attracted  many  people  to 
American  cities."  (5) 

More  opportunities  made  available  by  manufacturing  attracted 
people  to  cities, 

"For  many  years  our  vast  domain  of  public  land  rich  in 
forests,  fertile  fields,  minerals,  waterways,  fish  and  wild 
game  seemed  inexhaustible.     But  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 


(1)  C.  H.  McGlure  and  W.  H.  Yarbrough,  The  United  States  of 
America,  New  York,  Laidlaw  Brothers,  1945 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  471 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  471 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  471 

(5)  Ibid*  p.  476 


century  the  government  came  to  the  realization  that  its  great 
public  domain  was  rapidly  dwindling  away,  and  thoughtful  people 
became  alarmed  at  the  extravagant  and  wasteful  exploitation  of 
our  natural  wealth."  (6) 

Conservation  is  the  movement  which  tries  to  preserve  and  replen- 
ish our  natural  wealth. 

"As  a  result  of  forest  destruction  in  some  sections,  river 
valleys  were  flooded,   property  was  being  destroyed  by  swollen 
streams,  and  fertile  top  soil  was  being  washed  away  and  per- 
manently lost."  (7) 

Flood  control  by  means  of  forests  has  proven  to  be  a  successful 
method  • 

"Irrigation  projects  in  the  southwest  have  changed  what 
seemed  to  be  a  desert  into  a  land  of  fertile  fields."  (8) 
Artificial  irrigation  has  made  arid  land  available  for  agri- 
culture. 

"There  was  throughout  Europe  jealous  rivalry  for  new 
sources  of  raw  materials,  new  markets  for  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, and  nev\r  territory  for  expanding  population."  (9) 
Raw  materials,  markets  for  manufactured  goods,  and  living 
space  are  considerations  for  national  grov/th  and  prestige  among 
nations . 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  504 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  510 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  511 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  547 
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Geographical  Concepts 
Book  E  (1) 

"Common  people  still  believed,   like  the  Homeric  Greeks, 
that  the  earth  was  shaped  like  a  plate,  encircled  by  a  sea  of 
darkness  filled  with  monsters."  (2) 

The  earth  is  a  sphere.     This  information  was  lacking  to  the 
Greeks.     It  was  an  important  factor  in  early  navigation. 

"Cheap  land  in  the  West  was  always  a  magnet  to  the 
unfortunate  or  dissatisfied,  while  many  were  attracted  by  ro- 
mantic stories  of  western  riches  and  adventures."  (3) 
Land,  riches,  and  love  of  adventure  were  incentives  for  the 
populating  of  the  West. 

"Since  there  were  no  roads  across  the  mountains  at  that 
time,  the  only  feasible  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  western 
Settlements  was  by  means  of  the  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. "(O 
Since  the  Alleghany  Mountains  served  as  barriers,  the  people 
resorted  to  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  means  of  transporting 
their  products  to  the  East. 


(1)  Harry  J.  Carman,  William  G.  ilimmel,  and  Mabel  G.  Walker, 
Historic  Currents  in  Changing  America,  Philadelphia,  John 
C.  Winston  Company,  1938. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  5 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  165 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  168 


"in  the  days  before  railroads  the  Mississippi  River  was 

their  only  highway,  and  its  free  use  was  vital  to  their  welfare." 

(5) 

The  Mississippi  River  was  the  only  means  of  transporting  goods 
from  the  West  to  the  East. 

"Streams  of  hardy,  ambitious  folks  from  overseas  brought 
contributions  to  American  culture  and  quickened  the  tempo  of 
economic  development."  (6) 

Immigrants  introduced  foreign  cultures  which  helped  to  enrich 
our  own  culture.     They  provided  cheap  labor  industry. 

"The  use  of  such  implements  as  the  self-binding  harvester, 
the  threshing  machine  operated  by  power  furnished  by  the  steam 
engine,  the  gang  plow,  and  others  led  to  an  immense,  increase 
in  the  production  of  grain."  (7) 

Improved  methods  and  machinery  increased  the  agricultural  out- 
put. 

"Many  parts  of  the  high  plains,  where  water  was  as  yet 
unobtainable  were  broken  up  for  cultivation."  (8) 
The  introduction  of  irrigation  made  possible  the  use  of  other- 
wise barren  lands. 

"The  use  of  fertilizers  and  the  rotation  and  diversifica- 
tion of  crops  increased  gradually  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 


(5)  Ibid.  p.  170 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  211 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  395 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  396 


War."  (9) 

Man  began  to  care  for  the  soil.     The  return  to  the  soil  of 
some  of  the  minerals  which  were  removed  as  well  as  the  system 
of  having  a  variety  of  crops  helped  to  continue  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 


I 


(9)   Ibid,  p.  397 
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Geographical  Concepts 
Book  F  (1) 

"The  greatest  civilizations  of  the  world  have  flourished 
in  the  regions  where  the  temperature  throughout  the  year  has 
averaged  no  less  than  40  and  not  more  than  70  degrees  Faren- 
heit."  (2) 

Climatic  conditions  influence  the  growth  of  a  civilization. 

"The  leaders  of  a  group  would  pick  out  a  position  on  some 
little  harbor  or  river  bank,  as  at  Watertown  or  Salem,  or  later 
when  these  were  taken  up,  on  a  hilltop,"  (3) 
Location  was  an  important  consideration.    A  position  near  a 
body  of  water  was  valuable  for  transportation  and  food.  A 
hilltop  was  important  for  protection. 

"When  these  resources  became  less  important,  and  people 
depended  on  ordinary  labor  and  the  carrying  on  of  usual  indus- 
tries, the  frontier  stage  had  passed."  (4) 
At  first  people  exploit  the  natural  resources  of  a  region, 
then  they  begin  to  utilize  and  replenish  the  natural  resources 
and  work. 

(1)  Carl  Russell  Fish  and  Howard  E.  Wilson,  History  of  the 
United  States,  New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1934 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  8 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  58 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  95 

B'^ston  Unrvpr;ity 
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"The  Southern  rivers  are  able  to  create  much  water  power." 

(5) 

Rivers  are  a  source  of  water  powers  for  industrial  purposes, 

"Great  tracts  were  made  fertile  again  by  putting  into  the 
soil  the  elements  that  had  been  exhausted  by  previous  use". (6) 
The  process  of  artificial  fertilization  of  the  soil  is  the 
replenishing  of  the  chemicals  which  make  the  soil  fertile. 

"Great  meat-packing  industries  grew  up  at  the  main  rail- 
road centers."  (7) 

Chicago  and  other  rail  terminals  developed  into  meat-packing 

centers  since  the  cattle  were  driven  to  market  and  then 

•slaughtered  before  they  were  shipped  East. 

"Distance  from  great  bodies  of  water  reduces  the  amount 

of  rainfall  in  some  sections  of  the  West."  (8) 

Moisture  is  obtained  from  adjacent  bodies  of  water,  the  winds 

pick  up  and  carry  the  moisture, 

"It  needed  experts  to  study  the  use  of  its  rare  minerals." 

(9) 

In  order  to  utilize  minerals  experimentation  must  take  place  to 
find  uses  for  the  products, 

"It  needed  extensive  construction  works  to  produce  water 
power  to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  coal,  and  to  irrigate  its 
fertile  but  waterless  tracts."  (10) 

Irrigation  projects  furnished  water  for  the  soil  and  power  for 

industry. 

(5)  Ibid.  p.  522 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  523 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  535 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  537 
1(9)   Ibid.  p.  546 
(-10)  Ibid,  p,  549 
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"Though  wood  was  the  fuel  at  first  after  the  Civil  V/ar 
coal  was  generally  used."  (11) 

Coal  superceded  wood  as  a  source  of  fuel  and  power. 

"Factories  and  population  moved  to  coast  cities,  to  which 
coal  could  be  brought  cheaply  from  r'ennsylvania. "  (12) 
Manufacturing  v/as  established  and  population  grew  in  areas 
where  coal  could  be  easily  brought  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Coal  could  be  cheaply  transported  by  water  to  the  industrial 
cities  which  were  strategically  located  on  the  coast. 


(11)  Ibid.  p.  552 

(12)  Ibid.  p.  631 


Geographical  Concepts 
Book  6  (1) 

"The  coastal  olain  of  eastern  North  America  offered 
colonists  wonderful  natural  riches.     Here  were  fine  harbors, 
navigable  rivers,  fertile  valleys,  abundant  wild  game,  untouched 
forests,  and  unexcelled  fisheries."  (2) 

Harbors  and  rivers  for  transportation,  fertile  valleys  for 
agriculture,  wild  game,  forests,  and  fisheries  for  occupations 
were  incentives  for  early  settlers. 

"New  England  was  not  well  suited  to  fanning;  therefore, 
many  turned  to  the  forests  and  the  sea  for  a  living."  (3) 
When  agriculture  is  unsuitable,  people  turn  to  other  occupation! 
utilizing  the  resources  of  the  area. 

"The  «/est  wanted  better  transportation  and  cheap  freight 
for  its  farm  products,   so  it  urged  that  roads  and  canals  be 
built  with  federal  funds."  (4) 

Political  sentiments  are  influenced  by  the  economic  interests 
of  a  region. 


(1)  Ruth  Good  Gavian  and  V/illiam  A.  Hamm,  The  American  Story, 
Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1945 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  10 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  18 

] (4)   Ibid.  p.  186 
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"In  the  old  Southwest,  the  white  men  settled  chiefly  along 
the  great  rivers."  (5) 

Man  settles  near  water  for  transportation,  food,  and  protection. 

"Small  cotton  mills,  flour  mills,   lumber  mills,  furniture 
shops,  or  tobacco  factories  were  started  mostly  beside  water- 
falls." (6) 

Water  power  sites  determined  the  location  of  industries. 

"Roosevelt  was  keenly  interested  in  conservation,  that  is 
making  our  natural  resources  last  as  long  as  possible,"  (7) 
Conservation  helped  preserve  our  natural  wealth,  ref orestration ^ 
irrigation,  and  conservation. 

"At  the  time,  Americans  knew  nothing  of  Alaska's  rich 
resources  of  gold,  copper,  coal,  lumiber,  and  fish."  (8) 
Natural  resources  are  important  factors  for  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  an  area. 

"The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  are  extremely  poor,  for 
most  of  the  land  is  not  suited  to  farming,  and  there  are  no 
other  natural  resources."  (9) 

Natural  resources  determine  the  growth  or  decline  of  a  region. 


(5)  Ibid.  p.  212 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  341 
i  (7)  Ibid.  p.  436 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  457 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  475 
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"The  winning  of  the  war  demanded  the  help  of  the  entire 
people.  Production  of  every  kind  of  war  goods,  thousands  of 
war  plants  had  to  be  built,  steel,  copper,  fuel,  lumber,  cotton^ 
wool,  fats,  and  other  raw  materials  had  to  be  turned  out  to  the 
limit  of  the  nation's  capacity."  (10) 

Natural  resources  must  be  devoted  exclusively  to  a  war  effort, 
if  a  successful  outcome  is  desired. 


(10)   Ibid.  p.  507 
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Geographical  Concepts 
Book  H  (1) 

"The  colonial  assemblies  vrere  attempting  to  make  the 
inhabitants  self -supr.iorting  in  manufactures  as  v/ell    as  in 
food."  (2) 

Self-sufficiency  provides  independence  and  strength. 

"The  building  of  ships  for  New  England  fishermen  and  for 
the  carriers  of  commerce  became  a  leading  industry."  (3) 
Fishing,  ship-building,  and  commerce  were  leading  industries  in 
New  England  because  of  the  resources  which  were  available, 

"Conditions  of  transportation  kept  the  plantation  near 
the  river."  (4) 

Water  as  a  means  of  transportation  dictated  location. 

"There  are  four  important  factors  which  help  explain  this 
quick  transformation:     first,  the  marvelously  quick  develop- 
ment of  means  of  transportation;  second,  the  application  of 
machinery  to  farming;  third,     the  rapid  increase  in  population, 
fourth,  the  stability  of  our  governmental  machinery  which  made 
foreigners  willing  to  lend  us  the  necessary  capital  with  which 
to  open  up  and  develop  resources."  (5) 

CXir  country  developed  rapidly  due  to  transportation  facilities, 
modern  farm  equipment,  influx  of  immigrants,  and  stability  of 
government.  


(1)  William  A.  Hamm,  Henry  Ellrige  bourne,  and  Elbert  Jay  Benton^ 

A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States,  Boston,  D.C.Heath&Co.  1932 

1(2)  Ibid.  p.  26 
1(3)   Ibid.  p.  32 


(4)  Ibid,  550~ 
15)   Ibid.  p.  449 
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"Here  railroads  and  farm  machinery,   together  v/ith  irri- 
gation v/orked  a  revolution  in  the  half -deserted  mining  districts 

(6 

Transportation,  machinery,  and  irrigation  helped  to  reawaken  the 
dead  mining  towns • 

"Almost  everywhere  through  the  Far  V/est  the  economic  inter- 
ests shifted  to  agriculture.    Moreover,  the  population  grew 
faster  than  it  had  up  to  the  discovery  of  gold."  (7) 
Agriculture  is  a  far  more  stable  basis  of  economy  than  pros- 
pecting. 

"Land  grants  to  railroads  and  colleges  were  other  ways 
whereby  the  government  helped  the  farm.er."  (8) 
Communication  and  experimentation  helped  the  farmer, 

"Gutting  down  the  forests  destroyed  the  tiny  reservoirs 
which  steadied  the  flow  of  the  rainfall  and  thus  caused  the 
water  to  pass  off  in  great  floods,"  (9) 
Forests  are  one  means  of  flood  control, 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  agriculture  was  the 
predominant  occupation,  and  if  we  go  back  only  fifty  years  to 
the  census  of  1880  we  find  that  45/0  of  the  gainful  workers 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  compared  with  only  25yo  at  the 

It 

i) 

(6)  Ibid,  p,  455 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  455 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  550 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  636 

present  time."  (10) 

With  machine  and  modern  methods  fewer  people  are  needed  on  the 
farms,  these  conditions  give  rise  to  a  larger  urban  population. 


(10)   Ibid.  p.  829 
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Geographical  Concepts 
Book  J  (1) 

"These  ocean  highways  gave  Europe  a  chance  to  spread  out 
in  all  directions.     They  made  possible  an  active  trade  with 
every  corner  of  the  v/orld.     They  also  allowed  the  peoples  of 
Europe  to  expand  into  the  newly  discovered  lands,"  (2) 
Due  to  the  location  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean  many  western  Euro- 
peans turned  to  the  sea  for  trade  and  exploration. 

"Farther  South  there  were  river  posts  on  the  Illinois 
River  and  along  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. "(2 
The  location  of  cities  on  rivers  is  due  to  the  growth  of 
commerce. 

"While  Spain  encouraged  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  Latin  America  lived  by 
faming  and  ranching."  (4) 

Exploitation  is  the  extraction  of  rich  minerals  while  a  liveli- 
hood is  gained  through  farming  and  ranching. 

"The  farms  were  not  grouped  around  the  seigneur's  house, 
as  in  Prance,  but  stretched  in  long  lines  along  the  rivers  and 
lakes.    This  was  because  there  were  few  roads  in  Canada,  x^eople 
traveled  by  water  and  had  to  be  near  the  routes  of  transporta- 
tion." (5) 

Means  of  transportation  dictated  the  point  of  settlement. 

(1)  Harold  U.  Faulkner,  Tyler  Kepner,  and  Victor  E,  Pitkin,U.S .iS 
New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1945 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  6 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  33 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  42 
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"The  purchase  of  Alaska  was  a  wise  move.     Its  shores 
abound  in  fish,  its  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  its 
land  is  rich  in  gold,  coal,  and  other  minerals."  (6) 
Natural  resources  are  factors  indicative  of  the  v/ealth  and 
basis  of  growth  of  a  nation. 

"Most  immigrants  wanted  land  in  order  to  be  independent. 
There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  move  on  to  the  frontier. "(7 
The  immigrants  helped  settle  the  unpopulated  areas. 

"The  first  job  of  the  pioneer  when  he  reached  the  frontier 
was  to  pick  out  his  land.     Most  important  of  all  were  good  watei 
and  an  abundance  of  wood  for  ouilding  fences  and  fuel."  (8) 
Location  was  dictated  by  the  presence  of  water  and  wood. 

"As  the  forests  disappeared  there  was  little  to  hold  back 
the  water.     In  the  end  much  of  the  good  surface  land  was  washed 
away  or  ruined  by  floods."  (9) 

Forests  are  means  of  flood-control.     The  presence  of  excessive 
water  was  detrimental  to  the  soil. 

"Soil  is  destroyed  chiefly  by  the  failure  to  rebuild  it 
and  by  allowing  it  to  be  washed  or  blown  away."  ( D) 
Soil  must  be  cared  for  by  means  of  artificial  fertilization. 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  191 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  194 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  198 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  218 
(10)   Ibid.  p.  234 

) 

Geographical  Concepts 
Book  K  (1) 

^  "Much  of  the  land  in  England  was  owned  by  rich  landlords 

who  found  it  more  profitable  to  raise  sheep  than  to  rent  their 
land  to  farmers.     They  dismissed  their  tenants,  and  fenced 
their  farms,  and  turned  them  into  sheep  pastures."  (2) 
Grazing  on  landed-estates  was  more  profitable  for  the  wealthy, 
while  the  small  farmers  needed  farming  facilities  in  order  to 
earn  their  livelihood, 

"The  different  occupations  were  due  largely  to  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  different  parts  of  the  state."  (3) 
Soil,   climate,  location,  and  natural  resources  determined  the 
different  occupations. 

"The  Mississippi  River  was  the  great  highv/ay  over  which 
these  pioneers  must  send  most  of  their  goods  to  markets."  (4) 
Internal  water  transportation  is  important  for-  trade. 

"It  was  profitable  to  send  their  tobacco,  rice,  lumber, 
fish,  and  fur  in  exchange  for  furniture,  clothing,  tools,  fine 
glass,  and  china."  (5) 

The  exporting  of  raw  materials  and  the  importing  of  manufac- 
tured products  are  prevalent  conditions  in  new  and  small  nationsl. 

(1)  Eugene  G.  Barkers,  Henry  Steele  Commager,  and  V/alter  ?.  i 
'  Webb,  The  Building  of  Our  Nation,  Evanston,   Illinois,  Row, 

Peterson  and  Company,  1941 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  50 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  84 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  276 
ffi)   Thirl  .  p.  .Sll 


"New  iingland  partlculErly  was  not  suited  to  farming,  but 
its  numerous  streams  offered  power  to  run  machinery.  These 
facts  turned  the  attention  of  many  well-to-do  men  to  manufac- 
turing." (6) 

Manufacturing  started  in  New  England  due  to  the  availability  of 
water  power  and  the  lack  of  good  soil, 

"Large  scale  commerce  was  dependent  upon  two  things: 
improved  means  of  transportation  for  carrying  goods,  and  methods 
of  sending  orders  and  business  messages  quickly  and  safely."  (7) 
Trading  depends  upon  the  carrying  of  goods  as  well  as  the 
03?dering  of  goods,  || 

"The  winter  snows  which  fall  upon  the  mountains  melt  j! 
slowly  in  spring  and  summer  and  furnish  water  for  irrigating 
farms  and  ranches  on  the  plains,"  (8) 

Irrigation  provided  by  melting  mountain  snow  is  an  added  source • 

"It  was  entirely  natural  that  Southerners  should  build 
their  own  factories  and  mills  and  manufacture  their  own  pro- 
ducts.    In  the  first  place  the  South  was  rich  in  raw  materials, 
in  cotton  and  tobacco  and  pinewood,  in  coal  and  iron  and  oil. 
In  the  second  place,  the  South  had  in  its  mountains  wonderful 
resources  of  water  power.     Fast  flowing  streams  rushed  down  fron 
the  mountains  to  the  sea."  (9) 

(6)  Ibid,  p,  320 

(7)  Ibid,  p,  322 

(8)  Ibid,  p,  349 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  524 
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Natural  resources  and  power  lead  to  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing centers  in  a  region, 
►  "Vrfhere  the  land  was  good  for  grazing,  the  cattlemen 

settled  and  fattened  their  herds  on  the  grasses  that  had  fed  the 
deer  and  buffalo."  (10) 

Grazing  requires  level  stretches  of  grassland. 

"The  heavy  rainfall  not  only  made  the  forests  grow,  but 
it  created  the  numerous  rivers  that  find  their  way  to  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Gulf."  (11) 

Rainfall  determines  the  growth  of  forests  and  enlarges  rivers 
for  transportation  purposes. 

"In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  drought  the  farmers 
developed  a  new  type  of  farming,  dry-farming."  (12) 
Irrigation  and  dry- farming  help  combat  drought. 

"Conservation  is  the  policy  of  protecting  the  national 
forests  and  of  building  dams  to  provide  water  for  irrigating 
dry  lands."  (15) 

Conservation  is  man's  attempt  to  replenish  and  preserve  the 
natural  resources. 


(10)  Ibid.  p.  596 

(11)  Ibid.  p.  596 
' (12)  Ibid.  p.  609 
i  (13)  Ibid.  p.  633 
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VI.  Frequency  of  Occurrence  of  Geographical  Concepts 
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VII.    Total  number  of  Geographical  Concepts  for  Each 
Textbook 

Book  A                     -  11 
Book  B                     -  11 
Book  G                     -  8 
Book  D                     -  8 
Book  E                    -  4 
Book  F                    -  10 
Book  G                    -  8 
Book  H                     -  8 
Book  J                     -  8 
Book  K                    -  8 
There  Is  an  average  of  eight  geographical  concepts  for 
each  textbook. 
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